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WITHOUT the obliteration of the New 

England Puritan individualism, co- 
operative projects, economic and social, will, 
says the Amherst conference on rural needs, 
be impossible. To the task of socializing the 
farmer the “rural social e-gineers” who met 
at Amherst have set themselves. p. 670. 


BY a vote of forty-nine to nine the City 

Council of Chicago at special session re- 
versed its unfavorable decision of a month 
ago and decreed pure milk for Chicago. 
p. 680. 


A COMMITTEE of the Los Angeles Good 

Government Organization will make a 
comparative study of that city’s industrial con- 
dition and that of its commercial competitors, 
to find how .far reform is compatible with 
good business. p. 680. 


Twp employment bureaus were tried with 

success last year in two cities. One is 
for ill-equipped applicants to charity and aims 
to obtain independence for them by enlisting 
individual interest without the stigma of a 
charity. bureau; the other for the specially 
equipped is for the purpose of bringing skilled 
intellectual work and those technically fitted 
for it together. p. 681. 


At Winnipeg, a town with few slums, an 

ordinance ensuring her wide streets, 
municipal care of her vegetation and a town 
planning commission to safeguard her future, 
was held the first Canadian town planning 
conference. p. 682, 


THE street railway strike in Boston set in 

motion a new engine for conciliation in 
industrial disputes, by the use of a feature 
of the labor law much like that dormant 
clause in the New York law used in the 
laundry strike last winter. p. 684. 


H EREAFTER Sunday closing of the post- 

offices is a fact, for Congress has just 
enacted a law more drastic even than the 
postmen expected, providing that no mail ex- 


cept special delivery can be given out on that 
day. 


F RANCIS VERNON WILLEY, son of the 

head of Francis Willey and Company, 
Bracford, Eng. Boston and South Barre, 
Mass., wool combers and dealers was arrested 
recently in Boston charged with complicity 
in contract labor scandals. The warrant on 
which Willey was arrested states that he and 
Arthur P. Saville conspired on July 25 last 
to bring aliens into the United States from 
England. In pursuance of the conspiracy the 
complaint charges Saville went to Montreal 
on July 25 and brought James Kehoe, George 
O'Neill and Frederick Johnston of Bradford, 
English subjects, from Canada, into the United 
States. 
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PRESIDENT Taft, before leaving Wash- 

ington for his vacation at Beverly, Mass., 
signed the bill creating the industrial com- 
mission. 


N INCREASE in atte dance of 1,300,000 
children for the first seven months in the 
playgrounds of the park department of New 
York augurs well for the prediction of an 
attendance of 5,000,000 for the entire year. 
The attendance for 1911 was 3,300,000 and 
already the attendance for 1912 mounts up to 
2,859,900. 


A REPORTED proposal to equip Chicago’s 

lamp posts aid telegraph poles with first 
aid boxes has provoked facetious comments 
on the part of paragra. wers in the newspapers 
throughout the country. The first aid boxes 
are to contain, it is said, bandages, dressing 
for wounds, a tourniquet, sanitary cup, bottle 
of ammonia, wire splints for small fractures 
and a book of surgical instructions, Keyes 


to the boxes will be left at the nearest drug 
stores. 
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RURAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS MEET 


For the third time socially minded men 
and women met at Amherst, Mass., un- 
der the auspices of the Agricultural Col- 
lege to discuss how rural life could be 
made better worth the living. Although 
the material basis of country happiness 
received full recognition, the session 
was tinged by a current of religious feel- 
ing. 

Without the socialization of the coun- 
try community, progress is impossible, 
was the first tenet of the Amherst con- 
ference. The first step 'n the redirection 
of rural life, the delegates agreed, is the 
obliteration of the individualism in New 
England that keeps country men and 
women apart. The frequent inability of 
country people to work together and to 
play together is what threatens dis- 
aster to co-operative projects—economic 
and social. That the feeling of self- 
sufficiency is being broken down in places 
was one of the conclusions drawn from 
the reports brought to the conference. 

That any effort for the socialization 


of the country communiiy must be led 
from within and not from without was 
agreed. A valuable human factor in the 
regeneration of country life it was point- 
ed out is the farmer who farms success- 
fully, but, because he sees the need of a 
higher community life, works in town 
meeting, church, school, or grange to 
translate his visions into reality. To sup- 
plement and give direction to his efforts, - 
the faculty of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, following the example 
of the middle western state educational 
institutions, is soon to have on its staff 
a trained social worker or “rural social 
engineer.” His relation to the rural com- 
munity as a whole will be practically the 
same as that of a member of the exten- 
sion service to the individual farmer. 
The problem of fusing the foreigner 
and the New Englander is one of the 
most difficult which was discussed at 
Amherst. An obvious step is to teach 
him the language of his neighbors. Then 
fcllows the task of showing him the road 
which leads to economic independence 
and usefulness; this service the Massa- 
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chusetts Agricultural College attempts to 
render. The Amherst Conference was 
quite emphatic that some one lead him to 
an understanding of our democratic in- 
stitutions. \Vays and means toward this 
erd were discussed. 

The meetings were divided into sec- 
tions, cach one under the charge of a 
suitable organization. Thus, the clergy- 
man section was in charge of the Ied- 
eration of Churches of Massachusetts ; 
the agricultural education section, of the 
State Board of Education; rural sanita- 
tion section, of the State Board of 
Health; rural play and recreation sec- 
tion, of the Division of Recreation of 
th: Russell Sage foundation; and so on 
through the list. The enumeration of 
these divisions of the conference indi- 
cates somewhat the scope of the mect- 
ing. Not only was the social side of 
better country living discussed, but defi- 
nite practical help was brought to the so- 
lution of material problems. The goal 
of the conference may be expressed in 
the words of President Butterfield, “to 
attain in our community life just what 
we hope for in our individual life—per- 
fection. \We seek the ideal community, 
or, if you please, the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


CHICAGO’S VICTORY 
FOR CLEAN MILK 


Chicago’s struggle for a pure milk 
ordinance camc to a successful issue on 
August 14, when by a vote of forty-nine 
to nine the city council enacted the ordin- 
ance drafted by the Department of 
Health. I*ollowing the defeat of the pro- 
posec ordinance in July,? a citizens’ com- 
m‘ttee was organized to lead the fight for 
a favorable vote at a special session of 
the council. The co-operation of this 
committee, the Health Department, the 
newspapers, and scores of social agencies 
and organizations aroused public senti- 
ment to a point of quick and vigorous 
expression. 

As already pointed out in these col- 
umns, the ordinance provides that all 
raw milk sold in Chicago shall be of a 
grade defined as “inspected” and that 
all milk that cannot meet the require- 
ments for this grade must be pasteurized. 

1See Tun Sunvey, August 17, page 642. 
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Every bottle must be plainly marked 
“inspected” or “pasteurized.” Inspected 
milk is to be produced only in dairies 
inspected and licensed by the Health De- 
partment. Every case of a contagious 


disease at stch a dairy is to be instantly. 


reported. Dairies may only be licensed 
when they score at least sixty-five out 
of a possible one hundred points based 
on the health of the cattle and the cleanli- 
ness of the premises, utensils and 
methods of handling. Before June 30, 
1913, produc :rs must have certificates 
showing that their cattle are free from 
tuberculosis and other diseases. Pasteur- 
izing apparatus must be approved by the 
Department of Health. Milk shipped 
into the city must be kept at a tempera- 
ture below sixty degrees. Beginning 
January I, 1915, dairies must score 
seventy instead o1 sixty-five. 


LOS ANGELES STUDYING 
HER LABOR CONDITIONS 


In the fall the voters of Los Angeles,. 
Cal., will have an opportunity to change 
their charter so as to create an indus- 
trial department in the city government. 
Meanwhile some of the work which will 
later devolve upon this department, if 
established, is being carried forward by 
an industrial committee of the city coun- 
cil. This committee is, it is said, in line 
with the principle of the Los Angeles. 
Good Government Organization, which 
demands that active attention be given to: 
industrial conditions in the city. 

Not only will the committee give spec- 
ial heed to all matters coming before the 
council which relate to industry and la- 
bor, but it will also make a study of in- 
dustrial conditions with a view to pro- 
moting industrial prosperity and better- 
ing the life of the laborer. 
are John Topham, Robert M. Lusk, and 
Haines W. Reed. One of the lines of 


activity which the committee desires to: 


take up is the compilation of statistical 


data showing a comparison of industrial’ 


conditions in Los Angeles and other cit- 
ies which are, or may become, its com- 
mercial competitors. Of this Mr. Reed 
writes in the California Outlook: 


Such investigations will cover cost of labor, . 
raw material and transportation; hours of 
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labor of all classes; cost of rent and of the 
chief necessitics of life; and the volume of 
manufacturing and commerce. In order to 
make such an investigation it will be necessary 
to have a sufficient cash appropriation to carry 
on the work. It is the desire of the committee 
to publish the results of such investigations in 
pamphlet «form for local distribution. In 
times of industrial or financial panic, or labor 
disturbance, considerable responsibility may 
devolve upon the newly appointed committee. 


SUCCESS OF A FREE 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


About six months ago, the Employ- 
ment Bureau of the Jewish Educational 
and Charitable Association of St. Louis 
put into operation a plan whereby the 
subscribers to the charities have become 
interested in securing work for the un- 
employed. In February it was found that 
the Labor Bureau had on its hands nearly 

-ninety persons unemployed and in dis- 
tress. The subscribers to the charities 
were approached individually by a writ- 
ten appeal to the effect that work for the 
able-bodied meant not only self-respect 
for them but also more funds for those 
necessarily dependent. A list of the un- 
employed, giving trade, age, social state 
and how long out of work, was enclosed. 
Subscribers were asked to tell friends 
likely to need help of the work of the 
Labor Bureau. 

The letter brought results. 
of unemployed was soon reduced. The 
following month a report was sent to the 
subscribers, enclosing the shortened list. 

The subscribers’ interest now being 
assured, it was thought best to systema- 
tize the work. The roster of subscribers 
was gone over carefully and a classifica- 
tion made by occupations. Then a meet- 
ing of selected prominent men was called 
and they were asked to become chairmen 
of committees of their respective occupa- 
tions. Each chairman was given a list 
of persons in his trade or calling who 
were subscribers to the charities. [ach 
committee thus formed compiled a list of 
firms in that business. This done the 
Labor Bureau was rcady for “phone 
business.” 

If a garment worker applied for work, 
the bureau communicated with the com- 
mittee which could secure such work and 
as soon as an opening was heard of the 
Labor Bureau was told. Committee mem- 
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bers took charge of the applicant, who in 
most cases was successful in securing the 
job. 

On the stationery of the Labor Bureau 
nothing that is suggestive of charity ap- 
pears, as employers do not have much 
faith in men who apply at charity offices. 
The letter head is inscribed simply, Free 
Employment Bureau. Weekly letters are 
sent to all persons who help secure posi- 
tions for applicants and in some cases to 
employers who secure help through the 
bureau, soliciting their patronage, - like 
any business firm. 

Oscar Leonard, superintendent of the 
Jewish Educational and Charitable As- 
sociation, in summarizing the experience 
for the first half-year of the special em- 
ployment bureau of his association, says: 

The scheme is a success in so far as it 
has interested subscribers sufficiently to make 
them give their time as well as money toward 
securing positions for the bureau's applicants. 
Through it the bureau has secured work in 
six months for as many persons as in the pre- 
vious two years. Not all applicants hold 
their positions very long. That is, however, 
no fault of the system but is due in part to 
the fact that many of those who apply are 
not normal. Even among workers who se- 
cure their own positions a great many change 
their employment frequently. 

VOCATION BUREAUS 
FOR EDUCATED WOMEN 


It is a matter of common observation 
that the woman fresh from college drifts 
like the school child into the nearest avail- 
able job. Vocation bureaus and the 
standardizing of wages and working con- 
ditions have proved, after a generation 
of higher education, as necessary for 
university-trained women as they are for 
ill-trained child workers. In the case 
of the former the job is usually teaching. 
How far chance and a too “cultural” 
college course is responsible for this; 
how far this very cultural foundation 
may be used as a valuable basis for other 
sorts of work requiring intelligence ; how 
far the college course can be modified to 
meet the practical needs of the market 
and to develop vocational tendencies in 
the individual, and finally what are the 
opportunities and what the working con- 
ditions in general in the various intellec- 
tual pursuits for women—these are 
things that no investigation or practical 
experimentation has so far shown. 
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It is for the immediate practical pur- 
pose of bringing together work along 
lines requiring intelligence and workers 
with vocational experience, as well as 
with solid general educational founda- 
tions, that the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations with headquarters at 38 
W. 32d street, New York city, was 
founded in October, 1911. The bu- 
reau aims also to take up the study of the 
college woman and her work along the 
lines suggested above—-or in the words 
of the prospectus to 


investigate the present conditions of wo- 
men’s work, to develop new opportunities, to 
establish close connections with the colleges 
and to aid in giving information to under- 
graduates, to give specific advice regarding 
equipment for different vocations, and to in- 
sure in every possible way a wise choice of 
occupation and adequate preparation for its 
‘demands. 


The investigation of conditions of 
work is regarded as highly important, 
as practical experience seems to point 
to the fact that “sweating” is no more 
unknown in intellectual than in industrial 
occupations. 

Among the occupations listed by the 
bureau so far are secretarial work, a large 
and- miscellaneous group; social work, the 
next largest; laboratory assistants in 
various branches of science, bookkeepers, 


proofreaders, librarians, travelling com-: 


panions, and couriers with practical busi- 
ness experience and knowledge of for- 
eign countries, trained nurses for execu- 
tive or institutional positions, musicians, 
editorial writers, and household adimin- 
istrators trained in domestic science— 
any intellectual work in fact except teach- 
ing, which is for the present at least 
excluded. 

During the first months of the bureau’s 
existence the emphasis was put on tech- 
nical training, and lack of this barred out 
a large percentage of the applicants. 
College training has never been a require- 
ment. It has been found however that 
applicants for workers lay almost more 
emphasis on a college foundation than on 
techinical training and for this reason an 
apprentice class equipped with the col- 
lege course alone will probably be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the bureau. 

The bureau is not a profit-making 
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agency but a co-operative organization 
at present supported by the New York 
alumnae of nine eastern colleges— 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Cornell, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, and Wells. Moderate fees are charg- 
ed for employment and it is hoped eventu- 
ally that, without sacrificing any phases. 
of its work, the bureau can be made self- 
supporting. In the meantime the idea of 
the New York bureau, which is, put in a 
phrase, “to insure a free, wise choice of 
occupation,’ has spread to other cities. 
Philadelphia is starting a like enterprise 
and in four other cities plans for bureaus 
are under way. 

The manager of the New York bu- 
reau is Frances Cummings, a graduate 
of Smith College who, as head of the 
review division of the Tenement House 
Department of New York, has had seven 
years’ experience as organizer and exec- 
utive. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


FIRST CANADIAN TOWN 


PLANNING CONGRESS 
JAMES FORD 


Harvard University 

The first Canadian Housing and Town 
Planning Congress was held in July at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. There were some 
twenty delegates from the United States: 
and eastern Canada, but the majority 
present were public officials of the cities 
of Manitoba, Seskatchewan and Alberta. 
Inadequate publicity was undoubtedly the 
cause of the rather slender attendance. 
Qualitatively the congress was a note- 
worthy success. 

The Winnepeg Town Planning Com- 
mission, which called the conference, is 
of recent foundation, but has shown re- 
markable vigor in the study of both the 
aesthetic and social aspects of its local 
problem. Its secretary, F. J. Cole, has 
made a careful study of the housing prob- 
lem in Winnipeg and found conditions 
unnecessarily inadequate. The building 
cude of the city, for example, still per- 
mits the erection of tenement houses cov- 
ering 80 per cent of an interior lot. A 
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few basement dwellings are to be found 
in that ward of the city in which the in- 
fant mortality rate is very high. In gen- 
eral, however, Winnipeg is remarkably 
fortunate for a city of its size in the ab- 
sence of extensive slums. The formation 
of a socially minded town planning com- 
mission may still save her from the dis- 
grace of other cities. 

A peculiarly noteworthy feature in the 
development of Winnipeg is the provi- 
sion that no street shall be laid out that 
is less than sixty-six feet in width. Resi- 
dence streets, furthermore, have stretches 
of lawn between the sidewalk and the 
roadway, which are cared for by the 
municipality and well planted with trees. 
The business streets are 132 feet wide 
and are apparently ample for the great 
city for which this commission must plan. 
The two rivers, which traverse the city, 
offer splendid opportunity for a park sys- 
tem. Commendable foresightedness has. 
been shown by the Winnipeg commission. 
in convening the first Canadian confer- 
ence for city planning as well as the em- 
phasis which it has laid upon the social 
aspect of the problem. 

At the first session of the congress, 
Dr. Charles A. Hodgetts, medical adviser 
to the Commission on Conservation, gave 
a stereopticon talk on the Housing Prob- 
lem. Dr. Hodgetts has made the Com- 
mission on Conservation a clearing house 
for information on existing health, hous- 
ing, and town planning conditions and 
legislation for all the cities and provinces 
of Canada. His annual reports reveal 
the peculiar dangers of the fast-growing 
towns of Canada and present various 
solutions based on international experi- 
ence. His paper at this conference was 
an outline of the housing problem. Dr. 
M. M. Seymour, commissioner of public 
health for Saskatchewan, followed with 
an address on the Tenement House Ques- 
tion, urging more careful legislation with 
reference to tenement and apartment 
houses and, if possible, their elimination. 

The Duke of Connaught, governor 
general of Canada, spoke on Housing 
and Town Planning. This was followed 
by a paper on the Social Aspect of Town 
Planning by James Ford of Harvard 
University. Guy Wilfred Hayler, mem- 
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ber of the British Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute, discussed the Essential Elements of 
City Planning. It is significant of the 
growing importance of city planning in 
Canada that Mr. Hayler recently came 
to Winnipeg from England to open an 
office as town planner, thus affording the 
fast-growing cities of western Canada 
the opportunity to secure the services 
of an expert near at hand. Louis Betz 
of St. Paul, Minn., had as a subject the 
City Beautiful, while Mr. Ross of Re- 
gina explained the Town Planning Prob- 
lems of Prairie Cities. 

Mr. Ross emphasized the problem of 
the fluctuating population of westerm 
cities which in winter must house hun- 
dreds or thousands more than in sum- 
mer. He urged the establishment of 
municipal pay lodging-houses for these 
transients, and urged also that some deé- 
partment of the Dominion government 
should disseminate advice on town plan- 
ning to all the cities and villages of Can- 
ada. The latter cannot employ experts 
but “the government which gives assist- 
ance to agriculture should help cities 
which are the logical outcome of agricul- 
ture in the problems of housing, street- 
laying, etc., which they must meet in 
their rapid growth.” L. G. Boughner, 
city editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
gave a Sstereopticon lecture on Beautify- 
ing the City in which he described the 
vacant lot and window gardens of his 
city. 

The discussion which followed these 
papers was more vigorous than that 
which characterizes our American city 
planning congresses, though at Winni- 
peg, as elsewhere, inadequate opportunity 
was offered for extensive discussion and 
questioning. It was interesting to note 
that the public officials from the cities 
of Edmonton and Vancouver which, 
practice a sort of land taxation which 
they inaccurately call the single tax were 
heartily in favor of that system and were 
confident that it relieved to some extent 
their problems of crowding. These cit- 
ies, however, still suffer from the itiner- 
ant winter lodger and, moreover, are 
growing so rapidly that it is “impossible 
to secure carpenters, laborers, and build-- 
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ing materials fast enough to house all 
comers without temporary crowding,” 

The newness of Canadian provinces 
and cities and their peculiar type of gov- 
ernment have made possible more exten- 
sive town planning legislation than is to 
be found in our American states. Brit- 
ish Columbia already has a town plan- 
ning act which provides that all sub- 
divisions of lots for building purposes 
within any city and contiguous to its 
boundaries must have the approval of the 
city engineer or mayor. Winnipeg, Ot- 
tawa, Toronto and Montreal all have 
committees or commissions actively in- 
terested in town planning. The Domin- 
ion government has appropriated $1,500 
to have plans drawn for the projected 
federal district of Ottawa. Specific legis- 
lation is pending or has been already 
passed in all the major provinces of Can- 
ada. 

The first Canadian Town Planning 
Congress closed with the passage of a 
resolution for the formation of a perma- 
nent organization to be known as the 
Town Planning and Housing Association 
of Canada. Annual meetings will be 
held and the proceedings of this and sub- 
sequent congresses will be published. 


A NEW ENGINE FOR CON- 
CILIATION 


HENRY STERLING 


The history of strikes points the al- 
most invariable rule that, if the public, 
which is the court of last resort, is but 
correctly advised of the facts, a decision 
in any case may quickly be reached. 
While this may seem like a_ simple 
formula, yet its application in specific 
cases has been attended with such diffi- 
culties that many solutions of that diffi- 
culty as well as the main problem have 
been offered. These range from the 
recommendation of President Taft for 
the appointment of a national commis- 
sion on industrial relations which Con- 
gress has approved to the nostrums of 
economic quacks. It remained for the 
recent street railway strike in Boston to 
sct in motion a new and effective agency 
f.; the speedy relief of economic con- 
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ditions which had become extremely 
burdensome to the community. / 

The strike on the Elevated Railway 
had been in effect for some weeks. 
Through the press, the company had 
made persistent claims of general cor- 
porate righteousness, while these claims 
had been as persistently denied by the 
union. The union had made repeated 
efforts to meet the company in con- 
ference looking towerd a settlement, but 
had been steadily refused. This was 
the condition of affairs when about the 
middle of June the Central Labor Union 
and the Massachusetts state branch of 
the American I ederation of Labor 
joined delegations to visit the governor 
and the mayor on behalf of the strikers. 
Here was instituted a new departure in 
strike procedure in Massachusetts, per- 
haps in strike procedure anywhere. 

In the law creating the State Board 
of Conciliation and Arbitration were 
clauses,) which, when studied, showed 
that the labor men could force that 
board first into a demand for mediation 
and then have it, through conciliation, 
try to bring the parties together. If 
that and the next step, arbitration, failed 
the board finally could proceed to an 
active investigation of all the causes 


The particular portion of the statute creating 
the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
referred to, as amended in seetion eleven of chap- 
ter 514, Laws of Massachusetts, 1906, reads as 
follows: 

“If it appears to the mavor of a city or to 
the selectmen of a town that a strike or loek- 
out described in this section is seriously threat- 
ened or actually oecurs, he or thev shall at oace 
give notice to the State Board; and such notice 
may be given by the emplover or by the om- 
ployees concerned In the strike or loek-out. Tr, 
when the State Board has knowledge that a 
strike or lock-out, whieh involves an emplover 
and his present or former employees, is sertously 
threatened, or has aetually oceurred, such em- 
ployer, at that time, is employing. or upon the 
occurrence of the strike or lock-out, was employ- 
ing, not Jess than twenty-five persons In the same 
general line of business in any city or town in 
the Commonwealth, the State Board shall, as soon 
as may be, communicate with such emplover aad 
employees and. endeavor by mediation to obtain 
an amicable settlement or endeavor to persuade 
them. if a strike or lock-out has not actuatly 
occurred or {ts not then continuing, to submit 
the controversy to a local hoard of coneilintion 
and arbitration or to the State Bonrd. Said 
State Bonrd shall investigate the cause of such 
controversy and ascertain which party thereto 
is mainly responsible or blameworthy for the 
existence or continuanee of the same, and may 
make and publish a report tinding such cause 
and assigning such responsibility or blame. Said 
Board shall, upon the request of the Governar, 
investigate and report npon a controversy. If In 
his opinion it seriously affects. or threatens serl- 
ously ot affect, the public welfare.” 
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leading up to the strike and could make 
public declaration of its findings, plac- 
ing the blame on whichever party 
they thought was to blame for the con- 
tinuance of the strike. These provisions 
had been in the act at least twenty years 
but had been overlooked and unused. 
Labor men were much to blame. They 
lacked confidence in the board and had 
never attempted to use it. They doubted 
the power or disposition of the board to 
serve them. Nevertheless, they took the 
legal procedure, and Mayor litzgerald, at 
their request, formally notified the board 
that a strike was on, and then the board 
proceeded to its work. 

The evidence adduced before the 
board seemed to show plainly that the 
officials haz deceived the public in regard 
to the strike; that is to say, the first 
claim was that there were less than 
1,000 men on strike; later, it was con- 
ceded that there were over 1,600, and 
finally that there were over 2,500. The 
‘books of the secretary of the new union 
show that about 3,272 received strike 
‘benefits, some who came out went back, 
and some had other employment. More- 
rover, the company claimed publicly 
-over and over again that it import- 
-ed no strike breakers, yet the crim- 
‘inal records of Greater Boston show 
‘that strike breakers from distant cities 
‘were arrested for various offenses. 

In the meantime, numerous interviews 
‘had been held with Governor Foss and 
Mayor Fitzgerald. The latter finally 
‘promised that he would join with the 
governor in an effort to settle the 
‘strike along the line of the findings 
-of the State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. Also, there were 
‘introduced resolutions in the Central 
Union demanding a strike of all union 
men in the City of Boston unless the 
‘Boston Elevated Company would con- 
-sent to meet its men forthwith. The res- 
-olutions were received with an enthus- 
dzsm that astonished all present, and it 
was shown by the spirit of the meeting 
and by the action of cther unions that 
the sentiment for a gencral strike was 
-overwhelming. : 

On the evening that the findings, 
‘strongly favoring the strikers, of the 
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Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion were made public, Governor Il*oss 
issued a demand that the company enter 
into a conference with its men with a 
view to the settlement of the difficulties. 
Mayor ITitzzerald at once joined in the 
demand. James A. Vahey, lawyer for 
the strikers, at almost the same time, 
laid before District Attorney Pelletier 
evidence tending to show that various 
officials of the Boston Elevated Company 
had been guilty of perjury, of conspiracy 
to induce vicious characters to come to 
the city, possibly of conspiracy to incite 
rots, and of violation of that section of 
the labor law which provided against the 
discharge or refusal to hire a man _ be- 
cause of his membership in a union. 

These three features all coming to a 
climax—first, the findings of the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration; 
second, Vahey’s appeal to the district 
attorney; third, the general demand of 
governor and mayor that the strike be 
settled—created a strong public sympathy 
with the strikers, and put the com- 
pany in a position that was utterly un- 
tcnable for a public service corporation 
to hold. They had no chance but to 
withdraw from it with such speed and 
such grace as they migit. 

So the company consented to a con- 
sultation with the governor and_ the 


mayor, and later consented to meet 
representatives of their striking em- 
ployes. All the demands of the union 


have been conceded and several things 
seem to have been established. Il irst, 
that no public service corporation will 
ever again be likely to discharge mon 
for joining a union; second, that public 
service corporations, even those which 
have apparently dominated legislatures 
and exccutives and courts, must, sooner 
or later, submit to public opinion and 
the law; third, that the State Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, which has 
been looked upon as of not much service, 
can be made a vital factor in the settle- 
ment of strikes simply by studying the 
law and following the procedure laid 
down therein—the thing which it seems 
no one has ever heretofore thought 
worth while to do. 


BOOKS 


LILIAN BRANDT, Contributing Editor 


WISCONSIN, AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 
By Freperic C. lows. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
202 pp. $1.25; by mail of Tue Survey $1.34. 

Ever since Ambassador Bryce in his American 

Commonwealth referred to the American city 

as the failure of our republic, most people 

have taken it as axiomatic that the administra- 
tion of our municipalities constitutes the most 
serious indictment against the success of de- 
mocracy in the Unite! States.: Mr. Howe 
presents a new candidate for this place. The 
American state, he says, “is probably our most 
conspicuous political tailure. It has not awak- 
ened the interest of reformers as has the city, 
nor has it aroused the ambition of men as has 
the national government.” ‘Visconsin, which 
has carried democracy farther than any state 
except Oregon, has raised the state, according 
to Mr. Howe, from the low estate into which 
it had fallen and converted it into a vital po- 

lit!cul agency. He looks upon Wisconsin as a 

scientilic experiment station for America. 

After paying tribute to La Follette as the 

builder of a new democracy he undertakes to 

outline the important contributions of the 

“Badger State’ to the nation, giving as the 

first of these the idertification of science with 

politics and the brecding of a spirit of public 

Service unique in our land. The book might 

be said to consist 0° a personal eulogy of La 

Follette, plus unstinted commendation of the 

University of Wisconsin for democratizing 

learning. Special chapters are given to the 

Regulating of the Railreads and Public Utility 

Corporations, to the New Industrial Insurance 

Law, to the Industrial Commission, the State 

Board* of Public Affairs, and the experiment 

in State Insurance. High praise is given to 

the efforts to equalize tax burdens as between 
counties, private individuals and corporations, 
and the rich and the poor. Four chapters ex- 
plain the different ways in which the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin aims to be of the greatest 
possible service to tl.e State. The volume is 
not overloaded with minor details. It does 


not contain much information which has not - 


been presented at various tim2s in magazine 
articles, but probably nowhere else has so 
much of the significant recent history of Wis- 
consin been brought together. 


THE HISTORY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF DENVER 
By Cuypge Lynpon Kine, Pu.D, The Fisher Book 
Company, 819 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tum 
SuRvVEY $1.61. 

A scholarly addition to the growing literature 

on municipal government of the past two de- 

cades is presented in this account which fol- 
‘lows the growth of Denver since its founding 
half a century ago. Jn ssite of the interest 
in Colorado’s politics created by Judge Lind- 
sey’s The Beast, probably few outside of the 
state, except special students, will care for 
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quite so long an account of the numerous. 
changes in the exact form of the government 
of th: “Queen City of the Plains.” Scholars 
will find in the volume a wealth of carefully 
digested material. It will furnish them the re- 
sults of a concrete study of the American city 
which has had its share of the recent immi- 
grants, but which, because of its great distance 
from the seaboard ports, has not been so- 
nearly swamped by them. The, author pays. 
particular attention to the relations of the city 
to the public service corporations. In_ his. 
concluding chapter he says that the evolution 
of Denver’s government shows a tendency to- 
centralize the power in the hands of the 
mayor, to’ vest even greater povers and re- 
sponsibility in the electorate, and a progres- 
sive deterioration of the council. Denver’s- 
present governmental needs, he believes, are 
for a larger measure of home rule, a shorter 
ballot, the commission form of government, 
together with state and municipal public 
service commissions to regulate the utilities. 
corporations. 


THE INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM AND RECALL 
Kdited by WittiamM BENNETT Munro. D. Apple 
ton and Company. 3864 pp. $1.50; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.61. 

Planned along lines slightly different from the 

other two volumes of the National Municipal 

League series, by Clinton Rogers Woodruff 

and Clyde Lyndon King, this book is an in- 

teresting contribution to the careful and 
thoughtful discussion of a widely considered 
plan of reform. Mr. Munro has made liberal 
use of magazine articles by Colonel Roosevelt, 
Governor Wilson, Representative McCall, Sen- 
ator Bourne, and Charles Dwight Willard, as 
well as of papers presented at the annual 
meetings of the National Municipal League, 
which constituted the bulk of the other two 
volumes. He confines his own material to 
one introductory chapter of fifty pages, in 
which he gives a readabl: summary of the 
material presented in more detail and from 
different points of view in the succeeding 
pages. Some of the chapters in the volume 
have been specially prepared for it. This was. 
practically made necessary by the fact that 

a number of the papers dealing, for instance, 

with direct legislation in Oregon are two or 

three years old. This plan has the result of 
presenting the history of the application of 
these instruments of democracy on the Pacific 

Coast and in the Northwest, in somewhat dis- 

connected form by different authors. The 

volume shows that direct legislation is not 
new either in principle or in practice. An 
odd instance of contradiction is noticed in 
the statement in the first chapter that the re- 
call made its first Americen appearance in 
the “imperative mandate” in the Populist prop- 
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aganda two decades ago and first received 
practical recognition in the Los Angeles char- 
ter in 1903, while later a note, apparently by 
the editor who also contributed the introduc- 
tion, says that contradictory to popular be- 
lief, “the recall did not have its origin in Los 
Angeles in 1903. It was first embodied in the 
Articles of Confederation which reserved to 
the individual states the right of recalling 
any or all of their delegates to Congress and 
of sending others in their stead.” The vol- 
ume as a whole, however, affords definite and 
dispassionate information as well as careful 
arguments by fifteen representative authori- 
ties upon devices of democracy of which we 
are destined to hear more rather than less. 


THE REGULATION OF MUNICIPAL UTILITIES 
Edited by CtypgE Lynpon Kino, Pn.D. D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 404 pp. $1.50; by mail of 
Tub Survey $1.62. 

This volume, the third of the National Mu- 
nicipal League series, covers the whole subject 
of municipal franchises, the need for regula- 
tion, the purposes of public service commis- 
sions in various cities, arguments for and 
against municipal ownership, and so on. It 
contains chapters contributed by sixteen recog- 
nized experts which present a résumé of the 
experience of different communities in deal- 
ing with the problem. Dr. King contributes 
six chapters on entirely new matter, which 
form a very consicerable proportion of the 
volume and give a clearer view of the prin- 
ciples involved. The volume as a whole is 
made an argument for regulation by public 
service commissions such as those established 
in 1907 in New York and Wisconsin as against 
municipal ownership. 


A HOOSIER VILLAGE 

By Newetut Leroy Simms. Columbia University. 

181 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tug Survey $1.58. 
“A sociological study, with special reference 
to social causation,” of the development and 
present conditions of an indiana town of about 
2,500 inhabitants. The interesting conclusion 
is reached that “not a single important change 
has been wrought in any sphere of the village 
life which has owed its origin primarily to 
the community itself. . . . Its activities 
have been energized and vitalized by disturb- 
ing agencies not inherent in the group itself. 
These extraneous influences have been 
chiefly either in the form of crises or the 
coming of new personalities into the village. 
Generalizing from the history of “Aton” it is 
suggested “that progress is tardy or wanting 
in the average rural village of the Central 
States simply because it is so situated that few 
stimuli reach it, and because its composition 
and social atmosphere, as a consequence, 1s 
such that it fails to generate its own motive 
power. But let it be so located that spirited 
rivalry or competition with other places arises 
through group struggle for existence, advan- 
tage or supremacy, or let it be found on a 
route of travel where constant and extensive 
communication with the wider world goes on, 
or let there be an influx of people from a 
different social environment or of a dif- 
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ferent race, or let successive crises be fre- 
quently encountered, or let anything that dis- 
turbs and stimulates happen, and the village 
will cease to move in a circle and soon swing 
out into the tortuous path of progress.” 


THE ELEMENTS OF STATISTICAL METHOD 
By Wittrorp I. Kine, M.A. The Macmillan 
Company. 250 pp. $1.50; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.62. 
This book purposes to “furnish a simple 
text” in the more elementary processes of the 
Statistical method for the benetit of that large 
class of students and workers who are not 
expert mathematicians but who must make 
practical use of statistics. We are inclined 
to think, however, that they would find it more 
useful if it were not quite so “simple,” for the 
simplicity is of that illusory sort which is at- 
tained by knocking all possible details out of 
a big and complex subject. There is little 
illustrative material, so that the general reader 
has no assistance in understanding the really 
excellent rules and principles of the method 
which are laid down. In the treatment of the 
more advanced mathematical parts, moreover, 
simplicity is sought by compressing the train 
of reasoning, which frequently only increases 


difficulties for the non-mathematical reader. 


In short, though the book suggests that the 
author would himself give an excellent course, 
it is not, we grieve to conclude, the book for 
which social workers have long been waiting. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH POST OFFICE 
By J. C. WemMeon, Ph.D. Harvard University. 
261 pp. $2.00; by mail of Tue Survey $2.13. 

A chronological account of the progress of the 

British post office from the time of Sir Brian 

Tuke, the first master of the posts, who in 

IS12 received a salary of £66 13s. od.; with 

chapters on the telegraph system as a branch 

of the postal department, the relation between 
the post office and the telephone companies, 


and other special aspects of postal develop- 
ment. 


THE INDIVIDUALIZATION OF PUNISHMENT 
By RAyMOND SALEILLES. Translated by Mrs, 


Rachel 8. Jastrow. Little, Brown and Com- 
Heh 322 pp. $4.50; by mail of Tux Survey 
~6U, 


The original of this fourth volume in the 
series of translations which is being issued 
under the auspices of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology was trst 
published in France fourteen years ago. It 
is a protest against considering the crime ra- 
ther than the criminal. Saleilles holds a po- 
sition mediate between the classical school 
and the Italian school. With the former he 
maintains that the criminal is wholly or partly 
responsible for his crime, but he denies that 
the nature of the criminal is a constant factor 
which can be ignored in fixing punishments. 
In the adaptation of the punishment to the 
nature of the criminal lics the hope of his 
rehabilitation. About half the book is oc- 
cupied with a discussion of the means by 
which individualization can be secured. It is 
pointed out that laws can do very little, except 
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to give opportunity to the judge; but that the 
greatest possibiity is in a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic and trained judiciary. Speaking as he 
does for countries where neither the indeter- 
minate sentence—administrative individualiza- 
tion, nor the parole—judicial individualization, 
is much in favor, he spends a good deal of 
time in defending what are to us truisms. Of 
the indeterminate sentence, which he classes 
as an administrative function, he speaks in 
the warmest terms. He points out, however, 
that even more than in the judiciary it is 
necessary to have administrators, that is, 
prison wardens, who thoroughly understand 
and are in sympathy with their work and who 
realize what is a true test of reformation, 
else the indeterminate sentence may be but 
an incentive to hypocrisy. One of the strik- 
ing things about this book is the sincerely re- 
ligious spirit which pervades its pages. LEccle- 
siastical law is treated in a sympathetic man- 
ner and the appeal to religious motives is 
made more than once in ¢‘scussion. The Eng- 
lish translation unfortunately does not do 
justice to the original, being neither forceful 
nor clear, and not idiomatic. Other review- 
ers, who have compared it with the French, 
state that certain passages are actually mis- 
interpreted, 


CHANGING AMERICA 

By Kowarp Arswortn Ross, Ph.D., 1.1.D. The 

Century Company. 236 pp. $1.20; by mall of 

Tre Survey $1.31. 
Tt was hardly fair to use this title for a 
collection of magazine articles and addresses 
scattered over three years, prepared for dif- 
ferent kinds of audiences. and rather mis- 
cellancous in character. They are aJl worth 
preserving in book form, especially the Af- 
lantic Monthly article on te suppression of 
important news and the Century series on the 
Middle West, but the volume is not com- 
parable with The Changing Chinese, and it 
would perhaps receive juster appreciation of 
its proper qualities if that comparison were 
not invited by the title. 


FIRE PREVENTION 

By Vrrer Joserm McRKron. 

lishing Company. 249° pp. 

Tith Survey $1.85. 
Mr. McKeon is well known to readers of this 
journal through the articles he contributed in 
the winter of 1010-11 after the factory fire in 
Newark, pointing out the danggs of similar 
casualties in New York and proposing a “fire 
institute” which should “improve living con- 
ditions in so far as they are detrimentally 
affected by fire.” This book is “a treatise and 
texthook’”” on fire prevention, which is de- 
scribed as a “science.” The average citizen 
may think it is not intended for him, but 
he will be mistaken, as he usually is when he 
thinks that, for the first page states without 
qualification that the fire problem “is up to the 
owners and occupants”; and the list of desired 
readers enumerated on the title page. while it 
begins with inspectors and fire marshals, ends 
with matrons and housekeepers. 


The Chief Pub- 
$1.75; by mail of 
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THE ANARCHISTS 

By Erxest ALerep VizETELLY. John T.ane Com- 

pany. 3U8 pp. $8.50; by mail of ‘Tuk SURVEY 

$3.70, ; 
A history of anarchism from the time of 
its founder, Baktinin, a contemporary of Karl 
Marx. It deals at length with the Propa- 
ganda by Deed, and includes full accounts 
of the assassination of Carnot, Mclinley, 
King Humbert of Italy, and the Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria, with portraits of the 
assassins. This series of portraits—of Baku- 


‘nin and the four instruments of the sect in 


their out-standing deeds—offers interesting 
material for the student of physiognomy. 


PRACTICAL METHODS OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Ly lenny N. OGpeEN and I, BURDETT CLEVELAND. 
John Wiley and Sens. 132 pp. $1.50; by mail 
of THe Survey $1.61. 

There is more to the title, viz., “For resi- 

dences, hotels, and institutions,” that is, for 

the isolated house not connected with a city 
system. The authors are both members of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. Mr. 

Ogden is Professor of Sanitary Engineering 

at Cornell University, and Mr. Burdett is 

the Principal Assistant Engineer of the New 

York State Department of Health. The book 

is written in’a clear, non-technical style, and 

should be of value to persons in charge of 
institutions. 
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AMERICAN Linrnary ASSOCIATION CATALOGUF. Fdit- 
ed by Elva I. Bascom. American Library 


Association Publishing soard, 3350 pp. $1.50; 
by mail of Tink Sunvey $1.66. 

THE SociaL Rvit AND METHODS OF TREATMENT. 
By Orrin G. Cocks. Association V’ress. 68 
pp. $.25 cloth: §$.15 paper; by mail of THR 
SurveEY $.05 additional. 

Tue Srory or O_p Forr Deanrnorn. Ry J. Sey- 

A. C. McClurg and Company. 


mour Currey, 
174 pp. $1.00; by mall of ‘Tire Survey $1.10. 
LIFE’S ReEGINNINGS. By Winfield S, Ili, Asso- 
ciation ress, 39 pp. $.25 cloth: $.15 paper; 
by mail of Thre Survey $.05 additional, 
Dusty Aik AND Int Wnantin Ty Robert tiessler, 
A.M... M.1I. William B. Burford I'rint. 352 
pp. $2.00; by mail of Tie Svrvey $2.10, 
THE Covers, THE CONSTITUTION AND Parrivs. By 
Andrew C. MeLaughlin. University of Chi- 
eago Tress, 299 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tus 
Survey $1.63, 
OUTLINES OF LECTURES ON THR TAXATION OF LAND 
Vanvers. By Louis F. Post. The Iublie. 145 
pp. $.30; by mail of Tim Survey $.25, 
Preorie’s Scnoon: A Stupy iN Vocationan 
Tratnine, By Ruth Mary Weeks. ITonghton 
Mitlin Company. 208 pp. $.60; by mail of 


Tie Survey $.46. 
TUE Book of Wonan’s Power. The Macmillan 


TOE 


Company. 2S5 pp. $1.25; by mail of TH 
Strvey $1.33, © pees He 


CanoLA Wornrtsiorren: Ter Lire AnD Work. 
Published by the class of 1907 of Bryn Mawr 
College, 137) pp. F 

AN Fssvy on Ilasurrsm. By Victor Robinson 
Medical Review of Reviews. §3 pp. $.50; by 


mail of Tne Survey $.53. 
By Earl Barnes. Bz. 


Wom n tN Mopern Socrery, 
W. Huebsch. 257 pp. $1.25; by mail of Tu 


SURVEY FL.33,. 
La Voririgteh pe Rerrorwe Soctank EN ANGLE 


TERE. Conférences données A I Institut 
YovRighty Club." Misch et Thron, cee 
TUR Be ee Nate IN AMERICAN Trane Unions 
vy David A. McCabe, Ph.D. The = 
kins Press. 251 pp. ar ae 
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“The. general has laid down his sword, 
God is with us.” Following the posting of 
this bulletin at the Salvation Army offices in 
London and the cabling around the world 
of the news of General William Booth’s 
death, the headquarters were flooded with 
messages from all over the world, from Pata- 
gonia to Lapland. His death closes the long 
career of a remarkable man, who founded an 
institution which has impressed _ itself, 
whether permanently or not remains to be 
seen, even on Japan and China. 

General Booth, whom the late William T. 
Stead regarded as the greatest man of his 
day, was born in 1829. At sixteen he began 
to preach in the slums of Lis native town, 
Nottingham, Eng. Shortly after his ordina- 
tion as a Methodist minister, he carried his 
preaching into the slums of London. In 1865 
he and his wife started the non-sectarian re- 
ligious organization which developed into the 
Salvation Army. The wave of emotional en- 
thusiasm which, in spite of ridicule and per- 
secution, speedily converted east-end roughs, 
though in part due to the form of organiza- 
tion, was still more due to the fearless, en- 
thusiastic character of the general. Travel- 
ling from the Orient to the Occident, he 
spread the idea of his army all over the 
world, till today the organization has no less 
than 21,000 officers and employes. 

Five years before his death, General Booth 
was made honorary Doctor of Laws of Ox- 
ford, and was given the freedom of London. 

His oldest son, Bramwell Booth, has suc- 
ceeded General William Booth as commander 
of the army. 


Almost unnoticed by the American press 
this month witnessed the death of one of 
the most practical and personally energetic 
of women philanthropists. Combining en- 
thusiasm and keen sympathy with inflexible 
and hard-headed common sense, Octavia Hill 
for over half a century was a leader in efforts 
for improving housing and social conditions 
not only in London but throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

Born about seventy-five years ago, she was 
the granddaughter of Dr. Southwood Smith, 
an earnest promoter of sanitary science. Early 
experience in the slums of London convinced 
her that sanitary science should be applied 
among the poor for the purpose of improving 
not only their homes but the people them- 
selves. She believed that personal habits are 
affected by the domestic surroundings but saw 
little chance to help establish conditions of 
cleanliness, health, decency and comfort so 
long as tenants were left to the mercies of 
landlords whose only aim was monetary gain. 

To test her theories Miss Hill decided to 
buy some squalid tenement house property, 
collect the rents herself and see if she could 
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better both the dwellings and the tenants. John 
Ruskin advanced $15,000 to aid her plans. 
Miss Hill then leased three houses near her 
home. Tenants were not given any grace in 
the payment of rent but Miss Hill set aside a 
certain sum for annual repairs in each house. 
The surplus after breakage and ordinary wear 
had been repaired was expended for what- 
ever improvements the tenants wished. Al- 
though Miss Hill reduced the rents in some 
cases to one-half of what they had been, at 
the end of a year and a half she had paid: 
5 per cent interest on the investment and was 
able to return part of the money she had 
borrowed. She then bought six more houses. 
which faced some ground occupied by old 
dilapidated cowsheds and receking manure 
heaps. This vacant land she cleared and 
turnec into a playground. In 1869 two friends 
purchased cleven houses and placed them un- 
der her care. As time passed more blocks 
of dwellings cam: under her management and. 
a number of women helped her. In 1887 the 
Women’s University Settlement was organ- 
ized and its members co-operated with Miss 
Hill in managing a dozen streets of cottages. 
In addition some blocks erected by the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners were put under 
her care. 

Miss Hill aided in the passage of the 
Artizan’s Dwelling Act of 1874 and ten years. 
later was a witness before the Special Com- 
mission on the problem of the housing of 
the poor. In recent years the work of pri- 
vate companies, wealthy philanthropists and 
the London County Council in building homes 
for the working classes has dwarfed Miss 
Hill’s necessarily modest efforts. But she 
helned materially to start a general movement 
which has developed along broader lines than 
were possible for her, hampered by relatively 
limited funds. 

From 1905 to 1909 she was a member of 
the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws. 
Miss Hill also assisted in the formation of 
the London Charity Organization Society. 
The catholic range of her interests is shown 
by the fact that she was an active supporter 
of the Commons Preservation Society and of 
the Metropolitan Gardens Association, both of 
which aimed to protect and improve open 
spaces, and of the National Trust for Places 
of Historical Interest. Her actuating faith 
was that the enjoyment of beauty and of 
physical comfort are both essential to a well 
ordered, happy life. 


Samuel Ely Eliot, formerly secretary 
of the Committee on Prevention of Blind- 
ness of the Russell Sage Foundation, is 
the present director of the Woods Run 
Industrial House, Petrel street, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. The settlement is surrounded by a 
population composed largely of Hungarian 
and Slavic immigrants. An outgrowth of re- 
lief work which began sixteen years ago, it 
carries on today the many and diversified ac- 
tivities of the modern settlement. 
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CONGRESS OF FARM WOMEN 


One aspect of the “back to the land move- 
ment” in the United States is the recent not- 
able increase in country life conferences both 
east and west. One of the newest of these 
gatherings is the International Congress of 
Farm Women, which was organized at Colo- 
rado Springs last October and is now laying 
plans for an effective meeting at Lethbridge, 
Alberta, Canada, October 21-25. The objects 
of the congress as set forth in the consti- 
tution are to improve the conditions—finan- 
cial, physical, social, and spiritual—of agri- 
cultural homes. 

“It aims to understand more completely the 
significance of the farm to the life of the na- 
tion and the dignity of the position of the 
farm woman as co-worker in the most po- 
tential and far-reaching of the national in- 
dustries; to increase conservation of energy 
through intercourse and observation of pro- 
cesses; understanding of modern appliances 
and education in scientific management of 
work; to further develop the home through 
conference with authoritative experts on dairy 
methods, poultry culture, kitchen gardening, 
improved methods of equipping the home, 
problems of nutrition, children’s welfare, in- 


dustrial education, including home economics, - 


the increase and proper use of leisure, and 
the stimulation of social intercourse in rural 
communities. This organization stands also 
for a more general state and national. sup- 
port and encouragement of institute and ex- 
tension work among farm women.” 

Springing out of the International Dry Farm- 
ing Congress the Congress of Farm Women 
is an attempt to meet the needs of women as 
the parent organization mects those of men. 
Plans have been made for a demonstration 
at Lethbridge of all varieties of labor-saving 
home devices, heating, ventilation, and sanitary 
operating apparatus, improved cooking uten- 
sils, and automatic household dairying and 
farming machinery and implements. The sec- 
retary-treasurer of the congress is Mrs. John 
T. Burns, Lethbridge, Alberta. 


“RESTORATION OF EDUCATION ” 


In reaction against the swirl of criticism 
nowadays directed against many things mod- 
ern, there was created in New York several 
months ago an organization which called 
itself the Society for the Preservation and 
Perpetuation of American Institutions. The 
three arch enemies of its leaders were the 
woman’s suffrage movement, socialism and the 
Mormon Church. Just recently there has 
sprung up as a reaction against the attacks 
heaped upon our present day methods of edu- 
cation a Parents’ League for the Restoration 
of Education. Its home is in Arlington, N. J.; 
its founder BeHe G. Dutcher. According to 


THE SURVEY 


a statement made by Mrs. Dutcher: “The 
league is formed for the sole purpose of re- 
storing the former methods of instruction in 
all schools. Our children must be able to 
spell, define, read, write, and cipher as well 
as their parents do. We ask nothing more, 
we exact nothing less. What has been done 
can be done again.” 

Another statement prepared by the league 
entitled Why Spelling is Becoming a Lost 
Art has this to say of a certain tendency 
noted in modern education: “As a result of 
investigations from all over the United States, 
every tenth child is retarded, in some instances 
children are left back twice. Every tenth 
child must therefore be accounted feeble- 
minded. One lecturer calmly asserted that 
he would say that every seventh was feeble- 
minded, did he not fear that it would hurt the 
feelings of the parents. What would be 
thought of a workman who was retained 
after he had produced every tenth article a 
total failure? .°.°. It is a mistaken idea 
that children desire to be entertained; they 
are willing to work.” 

Another ideal of the league is shown in the 
following quotation: “We desire teachers to 
resuine and be as formerly mediums of reci- 
tation allowing the cliildren to study and re- 
cite verbatim, training their memories and ac- 
quiring the proper and grammatical quality of 
expression. Precision of speech is needed, 
fitting them to leave the grammar school able 
to speak, read, and write the English language 
correctly, and ready to enter business if neces- 
sary without further schooling ‘as it used to 
be” The course of study which rendered our 
parents and ourselves capable of filling eny 
position in life and made the public school the 
boast of the United States must be restored 
by the Parents’ League.” 


CALENDAR OF CONFER- 
ENCES 


SEPTEMBER CONFERENCES. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS, IT"ifth Interna- 
eee Congress of the. Boston, Mass., Sept. 

-28. 


CHARITIES, National Conference of Catholic. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 22-26. Sec’y., Rey. Dr. 
William J. Kerby, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

CHEMISTRY, CONGRESS on Applied. Washington, 
I) C., Sept. 6-13. Sec'y, Bernard C. Lesse, 
M.D., 25 Broad St., New York. 

DENTAL AssociaTioN, 16th Annual Session of the 
Oral Ilygiene Committee of the National. 
Washington, v, C., Sept. 10-13. Chairman, W. 
G. Ebersole, National Dental Association. 
Cleveland, O. 

HospitaL AssociATIon, The American. Detroit, 
Mich., Sept. 24-27. Chairman arrangements 
committee, Miss C. A. Aikens, Detroit. 

HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY, Fifteenth Congress on, 
Washington, D. C. Sept. 23-28. Sec’y.. Dr 
John §. Fulton, Army Medical Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Labor LEGISLATION, Association for. Zurich, 
Switzerland, Sept. 10-12. Sec’y., Stephen Bauer, 
Basel, Switzerland. 


August 31, 1912 


‘PUBLIC HBALTH ASSOCIATION, American. Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 18-20. Sec’y, Selskar 
M. Gunn, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


_LATER MEETINGS. 


INTERNATIONAL, 
‘BLIND, Fourth Triennial International Conference 
on the. London, England, 1914; probably 


July 20. Sec'y, Henry Stainsby, 206, Great 
Tl’ortland Street, London, W. 


‘CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Congress for. 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1914. President, 
Dr. Treub, Iuygenstraat 106, Amsterdam. 

FarRM WOMEN, First International Congress of. 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Oct. 21-25. Sec'y.-Treas., 
Eleanor L. Burns, Lethbridge, Alberta. 

‘PRISON CONGRESS,  Quinqnennial. London, Eng., 
1915. Sec’y., F. Simon Van der Aa, Gronin- 
gen, ITolland. 

RELIEF, Committee on Public and Private. Lon- 
gon, ins:  19tss  Secy.! ‘Charles’ S. loch; 
Charity Organization Society, London, Eng. 

UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association for 
Fight Against. Ghent, Belgium, 1913. Amer- 
Corres. Officer, John B. Andrews, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


NATIONAL, 


‘CONSERVATION CONGRESS, National. Indianapolis, 
Ind., Oct. 1-2. Sec'y., Thomas R. Shipp, In- 
Gianapolis, Ind. 

‘COSMOPOLITAN CLuBs, Association of. University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, December, 1912, 
Sec'y., Louis P. Lochner, 612 S. LBrearly St., 
Madison, Wis. 

INFANT Morvabirty, American Association for 
Study and Prevention of. Cleveland, O., Oct. 
2-5. Exec.-Sec’y, Gertrude RB. Knipp. Medical 
anil Chirurgical Faculty Bldg., 1211 Cathe- 
dral St., Baltimore, Md. 

Laspor LEGISLATION, American Association For. 
Sixth Annal Meeting of. Boston, December 
1912. Sec'y., John B. Andrews, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS, American Society of. 
Dailas, Texas, Nov. 12-16. Sec'y., A. Pres- 
ecott Folwell, 50 Union Square, New York. 

PELLAGRA, National Association for the Study of. 
Columbiag S. C., Oct. 3-4. Information may 
pe secured from Dr. J. W. Babcock, Columbia, 


Rep Cross, The American. Washington, D. C., 
December. Sec’y., Charles L. Magee, Washing- 
ton). D.C. 

FOREIGN. 


“CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Canadian Conference 


of. Montreal, Quebec, Can., Oct. 9-12. Joint 
Secretaries, Rufus D. Smith, 70 Mance St., 
Montreal and I. M. Nicholson, Parliament 


Building, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


' 


STATH AND LOCAL, 


‘BAPTIST CONVENTION, NORTHERN. 


May, 1913. Cor.-Sec’y., Rev. W. C. Bitting, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
‘CHARITIES, Massachusetts State Conference of. 


Ilaverhill, Mass., Oct. 23-25. Sec’y., Parker B. 
Field, 279 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 

‘CHARITIES AND CorRECTION. Illinois State Con- 
ference of. Springfield. Ill.. Oct. 19-22. Sec’y., 
A. L. Bowen, Springtield, Ill. 

‘CHARITIES AND CorrecTiON, Vennsylvania State 
Conference of. Wilkes-Barre, I’a., Oct, 29-31. 
See’y., William B. Buck, Charities Bldg., Vhil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


CHILD WELFARE Extipition, First Canadian, 
Montreal, Oct. 8-22.  Sec’y., Anna Louise 


Strong, Monument National, Montreal. 

No-LICENSE LEAGUE, Massachusetts. Boston, Oct. 
29. Sec'y., Robert H. Magwood, 310 Equitable 
Bldg., Boston. 


Detroit, Mich., 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: 
Apartments, ‘fours and Travel, Real Estate, fifteen 
cents per line. 

‘See “Want?” advertisements under the various headings, 
Situations Wanted,”’ ‘“‘Help Wanted,” etc., five cents 
each word or initial, ineluding the address, for 


Hotels and Resorts, 


each insertion. Aduress Advertising Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


SCHOOLS 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Chicago, Illinois 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, 


Preparation for private duty, social wor- -nd hospital 
positions; three years’ course, no tuition f.v, $8 a month 
allowed to cover expenses of uniforms and text books. 
Michael Reese is a large, active Hospital, new buildings, 
latest equipment for scientific work; full class enters 
October Ist; announcement and particulars concerning 
School sent on application to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 125 East 27th Street, New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WOMAN of several years’ experience In work 
for dependent children, both East and West, ue- 
sires position as matron of children’s home, 
Would go West. Address 1042, Tue Survey. 


TRAINED Social Worker desires an administra- 
tive position. TIlas had four years of work in re- 
sponsible positions. Is a college woman and grad- 
uate of School of Civies and Philanthropy. Ad- 
dress 1043, THe Survey, 


HELP WANTED 


GENERAL SECRETARY for Charity Organi- 
zation Socjety in large city. Must be man of 
robust health, The work is arduous. Training 
in social work necessary but not restricted to 
charity organization experience. Give references 
and salary. Address 500 Survey, 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Property sultable for an institu. 
tion, school or family hotel In town suburban to 
New York. Accommodates forty. Beautifully and 
conveniently located. Address 1031, THE SURVEY. 


FOR RENT—Cheap, furnished bungalow, five 
rooms, sleeping porch, from October to May. Ad 
dress 1044, THE SukvVEY. 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


FIRST HALF YEAR BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF SOCIAL WORK 


Announcement of Course by 


FRANK D. WATSON, Ph. D. 


As a knowledge of certain sciences such 
as physiology and chemistry is necessary for 
the efficient physician, so a knowledge of 
sciences which underlie the practice of 
social work is a part of the equipment of 


of value to offer the social worker. It 
carries over into the field of the social 
sciences the invaluable concept of the 
modern theory of evolution. Its chief value 
is to afford the worker a perspective in 


every. efficiently trained 
social worker. His tech- 
nical training is based on 
the study of those phases 
of Economics, Sociology, 
Biology and Psychology 
that have especial bear- 
ing on problems of the 
general welfare. This 
knowledge the New York 
School of Philanthropy 
aims to give in its course 
on the Scientific Basis of 
Social Work. 


I Economics :— 
Much of the misery and 
poverty of today is due to 
some economic malad- 
justment. It is economic 
in that its cause is en- 
vironmental. The gen- 
eral welfare demands a 
knowledge of the con- 
servation movement— 


TEACHING STAFF 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Samuel McCune Lindsay 
Labor Legislation 
Frank D. Watson 
The Scientific Basis of 
Social Work 
Kate Holladay Claghorn 
Statistics; Immigration 
Porter R. Lee 
Family Rehabilitation 
Henry W. Thurston 
Child Welfare 
Mary Grace Worthington 
Supervisor of Field Work 
Orlando F. Lewis 
Delinquents 
James Alexander Miller 
Medical Sociology 
Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Social Settlements 
Lawrence Veiller 
Housing 
Gaylord S. White 
Neighborhood Activities 
Francis D. Tyson 
Social Ideas in Literature 


dealing with modern 
social problems. It af- 
fords a broad social 
vision, the possession of 
which is essential to any 
leader in social advance. 


Ill. Biology:—A 
knowledge of the new 
biology as it relates to 
the principles of heredity 
is indispensable to any 
rational program of social 
work. Moreover the new 
science of Eugenics has 
made a definite and well 
recognized contribution 
to social work. 


IV. Psychology:— 
Social work deals with 
both individuals and with 
groups. In either case a 
knowledge of the funda- 
mental laws of general 


both of resources and of 
human life. Information 
is also necessary concerning the experience 
of other countries in their attempts to 
remove these economic maladjustments 
through social legislation. 


II. Sociology—This science has much 


= '| and social psychology is 
necessary. The machine- 
Ty of social work may be ever so perfect but 


it must often be made to fit individual cases. 
The personal element requires an under- 
standing of the laws of character formationas 
well as of group action and of social control. 
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